ued  U.S.  control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Panamanians,  the  agreement  prom¬ 
ised,  would  have  the  canal — at  some  as 
yet  unspecified  time. 

The  fact  that  Kissinger,  involved  as 
he  was  in  Middle  East  negotiations  and 
questions  about  detente,  decided  to  go 
to  Mexico  City,  has  already  impressed 
many  Latin  leaders.  They  know  where 
power  hes,  and  that  Kissinger,  unlike 
Rogers,  has  it.  They  snubbed  Rogers, 
but  they  will  not  do  the  same  to  Kis¬ 
singer.  “The  Mexico  City  meeting  would 
be  the  same  as  the  others  if  it  weren’t 
for  Kissinger,”  says  one  Latin  diplomat. 


“He  has  a  personal  obligation  to  suc¬ 
ceed;  so  he  will.”  Adds  Costa  Rica’s 
President  Jose  Figueres:  “I’ve  come  to 
place  my  hope  in  great  men,  and  Kis¬ 
singer  is  one  of  them.” 

It  may  well  take  a  great  man  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  that  the  ministers 
must  consider.  High  on  the  fist  will  be 
what  to  do  about  Cuba.  Partly  on  his 
own  and  partly  at  the  urging  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  Fidel  Castro  has  obhquely 
hinted  that  he  would  like  to  resume 
friendly  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere.  Seven  Latin  American 
countries  already  have  diplomatic  rela- 


Phnom-Penh  Under  Fire 

Life  in  beleaguered  Phnom-Penh 
was  gradually  returning  to  normal.  For 
ten  days  the  Cambodian  capital  had 
been  spared  the  pounding  of  the  Khmer 
Insurgents’  artillery.  Then  suddenly,  one 
day  last  week  at  midaftemoon,  captured 
American  105-mm.  howitzers  slammed 
73  shells  into  the  city  in  the  worst  at¬ 
tack  in  the  history  of  that  war. 

Eight  shells  fell  within  the  grounds 
of  President  Lon  Nol’s  Chamcar  Mon 
Palace,  damaging  shacks  of  the  palace 
guard  and  killing  eight.  Other  rounds 
came  dangerously  close  to  the  U.S.  em¬ 
bassy.  Most  of  the  shells  impacted  in  a 
densely  populated  refugee  area.  Fanned 
by  gusting  winds,  flames  raced  through 
flimsy  wood-and-straw  huts  in  a  fire 
storm  so  intense  that  a  huge  pall  of 
smoke  almost  blotted  out  Phnom-Penh’s 
bright  afternoon  sim.  The  attack  took  a 
heavy  toll:  at  least  140  dead,  200  wound¬ 
ed,  more  than  1,000  homes  destroyed 
and  10,000  people  homeless. 

Lest  Phnom-Penh’s  stunned  resi¬ 


dents  should  think  that  the  worst  was 
over,  the  Insurgents  circulated  leaflets 
warning  that  the  shelhng  would  contin¬ 
ue.  At  week’s  end  intelligence  sources  re¬ 
ported  that  Insurgent  howitzers  had 
been  moved  to  within  killing  range  of 
the  capital’s  crowded  center. 
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lions  with  Castro.  The  U.S.  economic 
embargo  against  Cuba  becomes  a  little 
less  effective  each  year  as  other  Latins, 
eager  to  increase  their  exports,  send  cat¬ 
alogues  of  their  goods  to  Havana. 

For  purely  cold-blooded  reasons, 
Washington  is  unwilling  to  cozy  up  to 
Castro  at  this  point.  For  one  thing,  it 
wants  his  somewhat  tarnished  charisma 
to  lose  a  little  more  of  its  luster  before 
he  is  welcomed  back  into  the  family  of 
hemisphere  states.  For  another,  it  is 
quite  content  to  see  Moscow  go  on 
spending  $1.5  million  a  day  to  prop  up 
Castro’s  economically  troubled  regime. 
Recognition  of  Cuba,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  reckons,  is  a  pawn  it  may  some¬ 
time  want  to  use  in  the  larger  game  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  Kissinger  will  find  out  this 
week  whether  other  hemisphere  nations 
are  prepared  to  go  on  playing  Wash¬ 
ington’s  waiting  game  with  Cuba. 

Painful  Memory.  A  high  place  on 
the  Mexico  City  agenda  will  also  go  to 
trade  and  aid.  U.S.  trade  with  Latin 
America  has  grown  from  $7.1  billion  ten 
years  ago  to  $17.4  billion  today,  and 
three  Latin  countries — Mexico,  Brazil 
and  Venezuela — are  among  the  U.S.’s 
twelve  biggest  trading  partners.  The 
Latins  will  argue  that  since  about  half 
of  Washington’s  estimated  $1.9  billion 
trade  surplus  in  1973  came  from  their 
countries,  the  U.S.  should  import  more 
goods  from  them.  They  will  also  voice 
some  predictable  complaints  about  in¬ 
terference  in  their  countries’  internal 
affairs  by  U.S.  companies,  itt’s  well- 
documented  meddling  in  Chilean  pol¬ 
itics  is  a  green  and  painful  memory 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  Even  if  Kis¬ 
singer  accepted  ah  of  the  Latin  argu¬ 
ments,  however,  he  would  still  have  to 
persuade  a  sometimes  reluctant  Con¬ 
gress  to  modify  trade  and  tariff  pacts. 

The  most  hopeful  element  in  U.S.- 
Latin  relations  may  result  from  the  Arab 
oil  embargo.  “The  energy  shortage  puts 
our  relations  with  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  on  a  somewhat  more  equal  basis,” 
says  one  key  American  ambassador. 
"They  may  need  us,  but  we  need  them 
too.”  Latin  America’s  vast  undeveloped 
natural  resources  have  given  it  new  im¬ 
portance  to  all  industrialized  countries. 
Says  the  host  of  the  conference,  Mex¬ 
ico’s  Foreign  Minister  Emilio  Rabasa, 
"We  will  have  a  dialogue  as  equals,  for¬ 
getting  the  past  and  thinking  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.”  Intangible  as  it  is,  a  change  in 
mood  may  be  just  enough  to  make  the 
conference  a  hit. 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  Limifs  to  Martial  Law 

When  Philippine  President  Eerdi- 
nand  Marcos  imposed  martial  law  17 
months  ago,  one  of  his  major  justifica¬ 
tions  was  that  only  drastic  measures 
could  crush  the  insurrections  that  were 
plaguing  the  islands.  Since  then  he  has 
suppressed  all  political  opposition,  im¬ 
posed  strict  press  censorship  and  out¬ 


violently  opposed  Manila’s  policy  of  en¬ 
couraging  Christian  settlers  to  migrate 
south  and  buy  Moslem  land.  It  was  in 
part  to  end  this  violence  that  Marcos  im¬ 
posed  martial  law.  At  that  time  he  de¬ 
manded  that  all  citizens  turn  in  their 
guns  to  the  government.  Many  Moslems 
balked  and  called  for  creation  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  Moslem  state.  They  took  to 
the  hills,  where  they  seemingly  have  an 
unlimited  supply  of  ammunition,  Bel¬ 
gian-made  automatic  rifles,  light-  and 
heavy-caliber  machine  guns  and  British- 
made  hand  grenades.  So  well  armed  are 
the  rebels  that  they  shot  down  two 
F-86  jets  attempting  to  chase  them  from 
the  hills. 

Maoist  Rebound.  Unless  Marcos  is 
willing  either  to  meet  some  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems’  demands  for  greater  self-rule  or 
AP  to  commit  most  of  his  70,000- 
man  armed  forces  to  massive 
search-and-destroy  operations, 
the  insurrection  is  hkely  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  long  time.  So  far  he 
has  shown  little  inclination  to 
grant  even  minimal  autonomy  to 
the  Moslems. 

Marcos  confronts  other 
knotty  challenges  elsewhere.  In 
the  hill  country  of  southern  Lu¬ 
zon,  the  Maoist  “New  People’s 
Army,”  which  was  severely 
weakened  in  the  first  months  of 
martial  law,  has  rebounded. 
With  the  membership  up  to 
around  2,000,  the  Maoists  terror¬ 
ize  local  officials  and  hold  pro¬ 
paganda  sessions  in  the  villages 
to  urge  establishment  of  a  Pe- 
king-style  government. 

Though  a  Catholic  himself, 
Marcos  has  been  under  fire  from 
part  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Some 
clerics  criticize  the  government 
for  not  enforcing  the  90(z;-per- 
day  minimum  wage  everywhere. 
Others  accuse  Marcos’  regime  of 
torturing  political  prisoners  and 
of  moving  the  PMhppines  to¬ 
ward  “totalitarianism.”  Bishop 
Francisco  J.  Claver  recently  de¬ 
clared  that  the  suppression  of 
freedom  of  speech,  press  and  as¬ 
sembly  had  created  a  national  mood  of 
“fear  and  uncertainty,  cynicism  and  dis¬ 
trust.”  A  handful  of  young  priests  have 
gone  even  further;  they  have  joined  the 
Communists,  and  a  few  are  suspected 
of  having  planned  guerrilla  actions.  The 
government  has  responded  by  raiding 
several  churches  and  convents  and  in¬ 
terrogating  their  members. 

Despite  the  growing  resistance, 
Marcos  can  justifiably  point  to  improve¬ 
ments  since  he  imposed  martial  law. 
After  the  government  confiscated  some 
500,000  firearms  from  the  populace,  the 
number  of  violent  crimes  dropped  dra¬ 
matically,  particularly  in  Manila.  The 
capital,  once  one  of  the  most  crime-rid¬ 
den  cities  in  Asia,  has  become  one  of 
the  safest — an  improvement  reflected  in 
last  year’s  48%  increase  in  tourism.  A 
drastic  crackdown  on  tax  evaders  has  in¬ 
creased  government  revenues  enough  to 


lawed  private  possession  of  guns.  Yet  vi¬ 
olent  opposition  to  his  regime  has  not 
only  continued  but  burgeoned. 

Moslem  insurgents  in  the  southwest¬ 
ern  Sulu  Archipelago,  where  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  95%  Moslem,  have  recently 
mounted  their  largest  attacks  ever 
against  the  Manila  government.  Early 
last  month  the  insurgents  occupied  the 
towns  of  Parang  and  Maimbung  on  Jolo 
Island.  Then  at  dawn  two  weeks  ago  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Moslem  guerrillas  infiltrat¬ 
ed  Jolo  city,  the  island’s  chief  town, 
while  more  than  1,500  attacked  from 
outside.  Taking  government  forces  by 
surprise,  they  quickly  overran  the  air¬ 
port,  occupied  the  headquarters  of  the 
1st  Army  Brigade,  and  captured  near¬ 
by  Notre  Dame  College.  The  govern¬ 
ment  counterattacked  with  more  than 


POLICE  IN  SEARCH  OF  REBELS 
Trying  to  walk  a  tightrope. 

5,000  troops  and  ordered  the  city 
— whose  population  had  been  swollen 
to  80,000  by  refugees — to  be  strafed  by 
F-86  Sabre  jets  and  bombarded  by  gun¬ 
boats  in  the  Sulu  Sea  and  army  units 
using  mortars  and  105-mm.  howitzers. 
After  20  hours  of  fighting,  the  rebels  re¬ 
treated.  In  their  wake  they  left  hundreds 
dead;  the  central  marketplace,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Cathedral  and  more  than 
half  of  the  town  were  in  smoldering  ru¬ 
ins.  More  than  25,000  refugees  were 
without  shelter,  water  and  rice;  another 
35,000  fled  by  boat  to  Zamboanga  on 
Mindanao — an  island  that  itself  is 
racked  with  Moslem  insurgency. 

For  more  than  400  years,  the  Mos¬ 
lems  in  the  southern  Philippines,  who 
now  number  about  2.5  milhon,  have  re¬ 
sisted  attempts  by  the  country’s  predom¬ 
inantly  Christian  administration  to  gov¬ 
ern  them.  In  recent  years  they  have 
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enable  Marcos  to  double  state  expen¬ 
ditures  on  roads  and  utilities.  A  “beau¬ 
tification  project”  has  removed  some  of 
the  ugly  squatter  slums  from  Manila. 

Marcos’  most  dramatic  success  has 
been  in  the  economy.  In  1973  real 
growth  surged  ahead  at  10%,  compared 
with  an  annual  average  of  less  than  6% 
during  the  preceding  decade.  A  large 
part  of  this  growth  has  resulted  from 
the  fortuitous  jump  in  world  prices  of 
commodities,  such  as  sugar,  lumber, 
copper  and  gold,  exported  by  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  But  Marcos’  policies  of  encour¬ 
aging  foreign  investment  have  also  been 
a  powerful  spur  to  growth.  He  has  lured 
American  and  Japanese  businessmen  to 
the  islands  by  liberalizing  monetary  and 
credit  pohcies  and  allowing  foreign  firms 
to  repatriate  all  of  their  profits. 

So  far  a  majority  of  Fihpinos  clear¬ 
ly  back  Marcos’  pohcy  of  martial  law. 
They  have  benefited  from  the  improved 
economy  and  the  drop  in  street  crime. 
But  the  catalogue  of  problems  facing 
Marcos  could  turn  that  support  into  op¬ 
position  almost  overnight.  His  challenge 
is  to  maintain  a  growing  economy  and 
at  the  same  time  pacify  the  various  in¬ 
surgencies  threatening  his  control.  It  is 
a  tightrope  act,  for  if  he  chooses  to  fight 
the  insurgents  and  all  other  opposition 
rather  than  compromise,  the  costs  could 
ultimately  sap  the  economy. 


CHINA 

Slandering  the  Sage 

One  of  the  most  baffling  features  of 
China’s  latest  cultural  revolution  is  the 
concerted  ideological  attack  on  the  say¬ 
ings  and  teachings  of  Confucius.  Last 
week  the  posthumous  drubbing  of  the 
ancient  sage,  whose  name  is  frequently 
linked  with  that  of  the  dead,  disgraced 
former  Defense  Minister  Lin  Piao,  con¬ 
tinued  unabated.  New  meetings  of  the 
masses  denounced  Confucius  “and  his 
like”  as  “buffoons  who  had  a  place  only 
in  the  garbage  of  history.”  Lin  was  again 
condemned  for  “preaching  the  rubbish 
of  Confucianism  as  part  of  his  attempt 
to  restore  capitalism  in  China.”  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  if  the  gentle  philosopher  were 
still  ahve  and  well  and  leading  a  counter¬ 
revolutionary  cabal. 

In  many  ways  he  is.  And  that  late 
“bourgeois  careerist,  renegade  and  trai¬ 
tor”  Lin  Piao  is  far  from  being  the  only 
one  to  fall  under  his  influence.  As  the 
mounting  ideological  attacks  on  the 
“four  olds”  (old  thought,  old  culture,  old 
customs  and  old  habits)  indicate,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Confucian  values  have  died 
hard  in  China  and  remain  an  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  Mao’s  revolution. 

Confucius,  whose  name  is  a  Latin¬ 
ized  version  of  King  Fu-tzu  or  Master 
Kung,  would  hkely  be  amused  at  all  the 
attention  he  is  getting.  His  own  hfe  was 
singularly  lacking  in  worldly  success. 
Born  in  551  B.C.  of  an  impoverished  no¬ 
ble  family  in  what  is  now  Shantung 
province,  he  spent  his  life  as  an  itin¬ 


erant  office  seeker,  wandering  through¬ 
out  the  feudal  kingdoms  into  which 
China  was  then  divided,  looking  for  a 
ruler  who  would  put  his  ideas  about  gov¬ 
ernment  into  practice.  Except  for  a  few 
months  as  a  minister  in  his  native  state 
of  Lu,  he  remained  unemployed  until 
his  death  in  479  B.C.  But,  like  Socrates, 
he  ensured  that  his  teachings  would  live 
on  after  him  by  imparting  them  to  a  de¬ 
voted  group  of  disciples. 

Confucius’  ambition  was  to  restore 
order  to  a  chaotic  society.  The  China  of 
his  time,  300  years  before  the  founding 
of  the  first  dynasty,  was  torn  by  constant 
warfare  among  the  country’s  greedy  feu¬ 
dal  princes,  who  were  described  by  Con¬ 
fucius  as  “stuffing  themselves  with  food 
all  day  while  never  using  their  minds  at 
all.”  He  envisioned  an  ideal  ruler  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  moderation  and  humanity,  a 
type  that  he  believed  had  existed  in  a 
halcyon  era  long  past.  While  the  bad  rul¬ 


er  relied  on  terror  and  force,  the  Confu¬ 
cian  prince  would  restore  order  simply 
by  the  strength  of  his  moral  example.  “If 
a  ruler  himself  is  upright,”  Confucius 
taught,  “then  all  will  go  well  without 
commands.” 

It  was  an  ethical  rather  than  a  re¬ 
ligious  doctrine.  The  cultivation  of  vir¬ 
tue  was  the  key  to  political  tranquillity. 
Confucius  rejected  the  concept  of  life  af¬ 
ter  death  as  a  spiritual  reward  and  felt 
that  the  desire  for  wealth  was  found  only 
in  the  “small  man.”  Although  theoret¬ 
ically  anyone  could  become  a  cultured 
man,  Confucius  stressed  a  hierarchical 
ordering  of  society  in  which  each  ac¬ 
cepted  his  position.  Personal  satisfaction 
lay  in  cultivating  the  virtues  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  fihal  piety  and  benevolence  toward 
others:  summed  up  as  “the  Way.”  “Hav¬ 
ing  heard  the  Way  in  the  morning,” 
Confucius  taught,  “one  may  die  content 
in  the  evening.” 


Ironically,  some  aspects  of  Commu¬ 
nist  rule  are  reminiscent  of  these  Con- 
fucianist  ideas.  Mao  Tse-tung  studied 
the  Confucian  classics  for  six  years  as  a 
youth  and  never  entirely  escaped  their 
influence.  In  his  four-volume  Selected 
Works,  no  less  than  22%  of  his  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  writers  are  to  the  sage  or 
his  disciples — ^just  short  of  the  24%  de¬ 
voted  to  Front-Runner  Joseph  Stalin. 
Both  Confucius  and  Mao  place  great 
stress  on  internalizing  “correct”  ideas 
and  on  the  need  for  the  ruler  to  act  as  a 
moral  exemplar.  Moreover,  the  party 
cadres,  steeped  in  Marxism-Leninism, 
bear  what  must  be  to  Mao  some  dis¬ 
concerting  resemblances  to  the  old  Con¬ 
fucian  bureaucracy,  steeped  in  the  re¬ 
vered  classics. 

Confucius  may  have  had  peace  and 
order  in  mind,  but  he  nonetheless  laid 
the  ground  for  China’s  traditional  au¬ 
thoritarianism.  His  stress  on  reverence 
for  authority  provided  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  often  passive,  fa¬ 
talistic  obedience  to  the  rul¬ 
ers  of  the  state.  Confucius 
believed  in  the  necessity  of  an 
educated  elite,  a  kmd  of  ar¬ 
istocracy  of  virtue,  to  run  the 
affairs  of  society.  Thus,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Communists,  he  fos¬ 
tered  exactly  the  kind  of  deep 
division  between  ruler  and 
ruled  that  runs  counter  to 
Mao’s  expressed  principle  that 
in  a  proletarian  society  the 
masses  rule  themselves.  Even 
more  offensive  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  is  the  Confucianists’  ex¬ 
tremely  unproletarian  disdain 
for  manual  labor.  “The  supe¬ 
rior  man  attends  to  spiritual 
things  and  not  to  his  hve- 
lihood,”  was  Confucius’ 
pronouncement. 

Remaking  Man.  At  the 
root  of  Mao’s  rejection  of  the 
sage  is  Confucius’  belief:  “By 
nature  men  are  pretty  much 
ahke.”  He  was  convinced  that 
human  nature  remained  un¬ 
changed  from  time  to  time  and 
society  to  society,  only  being  affected  by 
education.  The  Communist  goal  is  to  re¬ 
make  man  in  a  new  proletarian  image. 
“There  is  no  human  nature  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,”  Mao  wrote  in  1942,  “there  is  only 
human  nature  with  class  character.” 
Thus,  in  the  Communists’  eyes,  the  ideas 
of  Confucius  contain  no  universal  truths. 
They  merely  reflect  the  class  nature  of 
the  slave-owning  aristocracy  of  his  own 
epoch. 

Looked  at  in  the  long  run,  the  anti- 
Confucian  diatribe  is  part  of  Mao’s  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  to  transform  the  nature  of 
man.  He  wants  to  replace  the  Confu¬ 
cian  habits  of  tranquillity,  obedience 
and  fatalism  with  a  new  Promethean 
man  of  struggle  and  combativeness.  For 
him,  Confucius  continues  to  be  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  everything  in  China  that  repre¬ 
sents  hierarchy,  stagnation  and  compla¬ 
cency.  For  that  reason,  the  sage  cannot 
be  permitted  to  sleep  in  peace. 
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MITCHUM  CHECKS  OUT  DISGUISE 


COMRADE  VANESSA  CAMPAIGNS  ON  THE  HUSTINGS 


Playing  the  sophisticated  lady  in 
Noel  Coward’s  1932  commune  comedy 
Design  for  Living,  Vanessa  Redgrave,  37, 
lights  up  London’s  West  End  every  eve¬ 
ning  with  brittle  charm.  Come  morn¬ 
ing,  however,  she  is  out  on  the  hustings. 
As  the  Workers  Revolutionary  Party  (a 
minuscule  Trotskyite  group)  candidate 
for  Newham  Northeast,  a  London  work¬ 
ing-class  constituency.  Comrade  Vanes¬ 
sa  faces  a  stiff  four-way  fight  in  the  up¬ 
coming  British  general  election  against 
the  incumbent  Labor  candidate  and 
Tory  and  Marxist  contenders.  Although 
her  victory  chances  are  small,  Vanessa 
is  emphasizing  what  she  calls  “the  real 
issue’’  of  the  campaign — “the  oppression 
of  workers  by  the  ruling  classes.”  As  yet, 
however,  she  has  not  officially  agreed 
with  her  party  leader  Gerry  Healy’s 
claim  that  British  airfields  are  now  be¬ 
ing  converted  into  concentration  camps. 
■ 

Out  on  parole  in  Manhattan  last 
week  after  serving  nearly  1 8  months  for 
the  Great  Howard  Hughes  Hoax,  an  ap¬ 
parently  reformed  Clifford  Irving  said  he 
might  write  a  book  about  the  need  for 
prison  reform.  “Prison  is  a  farce  and  a 
disaster,”  he  declared  sententiously.  “If 
you  are  treated  as  an  untrustworthy  per¬ 
son,  you  become  one.”  He  added  that 
“I  felt  my  decision-making  abihties  had 
become  affected.”  Then  he  hurried  off 
to  meet  Sons  Nedsky,  5,  and  Barney,  4, 
who  were  being  flown  from  London  to 
live  with  him  in  the  U.S.  Acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  his  wife  Edith  may  divorce  him 
when  she  is  released  in  May  from  a  Swiss 
jail,  and  that  he  has  debts  of  nearly  $1 
million,  Irving  is,  however,  back  at 
work,  lining  up  interviews  with  “people 
high  in  government”  for  publication  in 
New  Times. 


On  location  in  Japan  to  play  a  de¬ 
tective  in  Sydney  Pollack’s  Japanese 
mobster  movie  The  Yakuza,  Old  Pro 
Robert  Mitchum,  56,  himself  was 
mobbed.  Strolling  through  the  Gion, 
Kyoto’s  geisha  district,  the  star  found 
himself  surrounded  by  geisha  pleading, 
“Please,  Kirk  Douglas-san,  your  auto¬ 
graph.”  Regretfully  rubbing  his  chin, 
which  is  as  deeply  dimpled  as  Kirk’s, 
Mitchum  resolved  that  future  excursions 
would  have  to  be  incognito.  Next  day 
on  the  set,  he  inspected  a  possible  dis¬ 
guise:  the  beehive  headgear  originally 
worn  by  jobless,  mendicant  samurai  try¬ 
ing  to  hide  their  shame. 

■ 

A  mere  four  weeks  after  the  New 
York  Times  announced  that  Sally  Quinn 
would  join  its  Washington  bureau,  the 
Quinn  byline  turned  up  on  a  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  interview  of  Nonagenarian 
Ahce  Roosevelt  Longworth.  It  seems 
that  Sally  is  returning  to  her  old  beat, 
the  Post’s  style  section,  after  all.  “One 
day,”  she  said  dramatically,  “you’ll 
know  why  I  made  the  decision  not  to 
join  the  Times  and  why  I  couldn’t  tell 
you.”  Veteran  reporters  thought  they  al¬ 
ready  knew.  Sally  was  persona  non  grata 
among  Times  staffers  because  of  the  al¬ 
legedly  inflated  salary  of  $35,000  she  was 
said  to  be  getting.  She  would  be  a  dou¬ 
ble  risk  if  she  becomes  the  wife  of 
the  rival  Post’s  Executive  Editor  Ben 
Bradlee — another  current  story  about 
SaUy. 

■ 

On  his  uppers  in  the  ’20s,  young  An¬ 
tony  Tudor  worked  at  London’s  Smith- 
field  meat  market.  Passing  the  Royal 
Opera  House  one  day,  he  saw  that  Dia- 
ghilev’s  Ballets  Russes  was  appearing; 
he  bought  a  ticket  and  found  his  vo¬ 


cation.  Last  week  Tudor,  now  64  and  a 
founder  member  of  the  American  Bal¬ 
let  Theater,  was  given  one  of  Dance 
magazine’s  prestigious  annual  awards  in 
recognition  of  his  contributions  to  mod¬ 
ern  ballet.  On  hand  at  the  Manhattan 
ceremony  to  present  Tudor  with  his  lau¬ 
rels  was  Colleague  Agnes  de  Mille,  64, 
with  whom  he  has  had  a  close  but  not  al¬ 
ways  cordial  relationship  for  40  years. 
Unequivocal  on  this  occasion:  “He  made 
us  see  dancers  as  people,  not  just  Swan 
Queens  and  mythical  dolls.”  Turning  to 
Tudor,  she  demanded:  “Why  the  bloody 
hell  weren’t  you  given  this  award  soon¬ 
er?”  Noting  that  he  had  not  done  a  new 
ballet  for  seven  years,  Tudor  replied:  “I 
think  I  am  being  given  this  award  for 
not  doing  ballets.” 

■ 

Like  Queen  Victoria’s  descendants, 
the  spoor  of  American  Presidents  can 
be  tracked  the  world  over.  This  is  a  pre¬ 
liminary  conclusion  reached  by  re¬ 
searchers  now  compiling  in  London 
Burke’s  Presidential  Families  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  To  be  pub¬ 
lished  early  in  1975,  Burke’s  Presidents 
is  intended  to  be  a  transatlantic  version, 
more  or  less,  of  Burke’s  150-year-old 
standard  reference  works  on  the  British 
peerage  and  landed  gentry.  So  far.  Ge¬ 
nealogist  David  Williamson  has  found 
one  family  close  to  extinction:  Abe  Lin¬ 
coln's.  And  among  those  of  royal  lin¬ 
eage:  Through  his  mother,  Teddy  Roo¬ 
sevelt  was  seventeenth  in  descent  from 
Robert  III,  King  of  the  Scots. 

■ 

Two  of  the  Senate’s  crustiest,  most 
idiosyncratic  voices  wiU  retire  at  the 
close  of  the  93rd  Congress.  Republican 
dean  of  the  Senate,  George  Aiken,  81, 
of  Vermont,  announced  that  he  would 
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